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the arrival of the Armada, patriotic as these men were,
they changed their characters. It" has become the
fashion to Believe that when a country enters a great
war all combatants are holy and all non-combatants, in-
cluding politicians, are venal. It has never been true
and it certainly was not true in the case of the English
navy of 1588. The mere fact that the Spanish galleons
carried such quantities of treasure was sufficient to
modify the actions of their enemies. In addition to
Drake's miraculous discovery of the disabled galleon
of Don Pedro Valdez, we have Howard's desertion of
his fleet off Calais to stand by the galleasse which had
gone ashore on the bar. What these men were out for
was to defeat the Armada. But it would be folly to
deny that all of them, from Lord Howard of Effing-
ham, bearing one of the greatest titles in England, down
to the cooks and scullions on the privateers, were keep-
ing a weather eye for possible loot and prize money.
It was part of the adventure of going to sea.
Assuming the common humanity of these men, the
story of Frobisher's furious onslaught upon Drake
in Harwick Harbour is understandable. Rightly or
wrongly, the other captains were nursing a feeling of
resentment toward Drake which his truculent temper
and dominating personality did nothing to assuage and
which was fanned to a bright glow by hearing of how
his men had "right merrily" divided the ducats out
of Don Pedro's ship among themselves. That story
fled through the fleet by pinnace and shallop and skiff.
It probably animated Howard's men in their attack on
the galleasse on Calais Bar. It roused them to mad-
ness when the French, as they imagined, were about to
rob them of their prey. They knew Drake had kept
Don Pedro and his fellow noblemen on board the
Revenge during the battles that he might collect their